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The rushing, fighting, money-loving, pleasure-seeking 
vold still goes on asking ‘Ts life worth living?” and does 
pot know that it is making the rod for its own back and 
the despair for its own heart. He was a wise man who 
sid, “ We shall never be fit to die until we find it worth 
ur while to live:” and we shall never find it worth our 
hile to live unless we find out the gladdening secret of 
sa season of education or unfolding. ‘‘ The secret of 
ihe ae | is with them that revere Him”: that is to say, 
he secret of the Lord is with the spirit antl not with the 
jesh; and content must come from within—not by base or 
k fatalistie submissions, but by clear insights and 
suentous efforts. Life is abundantly worth living if we 
pally live; that is, if we live for the true self: but, if we 
lo not live for the true self, the restlessness and heart- 
inking must come, and these, though we shall not know it, 
vill be only the protests of the starved spirit which hungers 
for “ the bread of life.” 
We are always pleased to see the very positive people 
who are known as “scientific men” receive a gentle re- 
minder that they are not infallible. Such a reminder lately 
appeared in an able Berlin journal called ‘Die Nation,” Dis- 
using the rather deep aebteoe of the origin of Death, it 
ty “the scientific man” on a very low bench indeed. 
Death, it says,is a profound mystery. There is an impassable 
mult between the science of living and the science of dead 
er. In fact, as scientific knowledge is pushed on, the 
ry only thickens about the feet of the defenders of 
co-chemical method of interpreting the phenomena 
pie road through the exact sciences to the pro- 
blems of life is through solid rock ;” in other 
thee is no road as yet. We have always said so ; 
h this difference—that what some people call ‘solid 
would call the palace of the King. 


ong and militant school of scientists is making 
orts to find the beginning and the end of life in 
Tt will not do. The odd result turns out that, as 
ach the highest forms of life, on the physical 
1e more does death enter into the great scheme as 

rt of it. The mighty law of natural selection 
fo o% sure removal of the complex organism—or, 
the complex personality—of man, while the low, 
re need never disappear. It is a most 
« Natural selection” is being promoted 
scientific God. By all means. Only let us 
hether it deserves its promotion. Is it a 
pendthrift, in selecting and evolving this 
ure only to make sure of its perpetuation 
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on the one hand and its wasting on the other? What is 
this new God aiming at—if not the march from the seen to 


the unseen—from the flesh to the spirit! 


It is pleasant to know, on the high authority of M. 
Chatelain, that certain African tribes, hitherto regarded 
as barbarous idolaters, or fetish-worshipers, genuine 
Theists, with a very strong tinge of Spiritualism of a low 
order, Their supposed idols are really talismans or charms, 
usually believed to he vehicles of spirit-influence. They 
believe in minor deities just as the ancient Greeks or 
Romans did, though many of them are of a less poetic 
kind. These spirits are regarded as the representatives of 
natural forces, who act like men in the matter of likes and 
dislikes. They are open to entreaty, and can be propitiated 
with bribes in the form of sacrifices. Their priests or 
mediators are simply mediums, and their main act of wor- 
ship is the attempt to secure the goodwill of the spirits. 
Spirits, however, are of two entirely distinct orders—the 
genii and human beings; the first are nature-spirits, the 
second, of course, the human spirits of the departed. M. 
Chatelain finds that these people have a literature of a 
kind, chiefly consisting of riddles, proverbs, and tales. 
Eighty of these tales have been collected, and he has just 
published fifty of them. We may return to this book 
again. In the meantime, it is pleasant to be reminded of 
the fact that so-called ‘‘uncivilised ” tribes are often found 
to improve on acquaintance, Indeed, in many respects, 
they have something to teach us, 


are 


Some wise person has lately made the following quaint 
suggestions :— 


For a fit of Passion, take a walk in the open air; you may 
then speak to the wind without hurting any person, or pro- 
claiming yourself to be a simpleton. 

For a fit of Idleness, count the tickings of a clock ; do this 
for one hour, and you will be glad to pull off your coat, and the 
next time go to work like a man. 

For a fit of Extravagance or Folly, go to the workhouse, or 
speak with the ragged or wretcked inmates of a gaol, and you 
will be convinced that 

Whoso maketh his bed of briar and thorn 
Must be content to lie forlorn. 

For a fit of Ambition, go into a cemetery and read the 
inscriptions upon the gravestones. They will tell you the end 
of ambition. The grave will soon be your chamber-bed, the 
earth your pillow, corruption your father, and the worm your 
mother and sister. 

For a fit of Repining, look about you for the halt and the 
blind, and visit the bedridden and afflicted and deranged, and 
they will make you ashamed of complaining of your lighter 
afflictions. 


There is more in all this than some people would imagine. 
Nine times out of ten, the passionate, the idle, the 
extravagant, the ambitious, and the repining, are suffering 
from undue self-concentration. 


A traveller, lately home from India, tells a vivid story 
of the disposal of dead bodies by the side of the sacred 
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river Ganges. On great bare spaces by the river a per- ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS: S 

petual burning of the dead is going on :— mnROUGH THE MEDIOMSHIP OP NR, 3 3, xon, 
At the sides stand enormous piles of wood, whilo into the i Sh, 

open between them are borne, on bamboo poles and wrapped in (Continued from page 291.) 

a sheet, the bodies to be burned. For a time the body is left 

immorsed in the river for full baptism, while the relatives are Fa MPR a s couched im tho following terms u 


driving a cruel bargain with the sacordotal wood-sellors and the what extent do mundane affairs interest those on the spirit gy” 
especial sanctified wretch who has a monopoly of the sacred fire. | -hd what class of spirits are mostly engaged in directing he 
ri have died rich enough to afford a cord of wood for the political, or other movements on this plane?” ‘The oneal 

ve, some a half-cord, some only a quarter. No matter. To reply, referred to the popular superstition that “ when be" 
i | alike it means floating down the earthly river b 0 where it dead you have foregone all interest in the world in which a 
joins the heavenly. The bargain struck, the wood is built up formerly existed.” The contrary was, of course, the fact in th 
inte a pyre, the body laid on it, more wood heaped up a-top, majority of cases. Death was not a change that shut th 
bits of sandal-wood thrown on for perfume, oil poured upon the | individual off from all interest in life on earth, consequent, 

. whole, the sacred fire applied, and up leap the flames into the | fhe so-called dead often took a very lively interest in i 
air, All around, like so many crows, are perched on walls and affairs of the world from which they hal, in the physical sens 

: pediments the troops of mourners; and, while their special | departed, “ Suppose you have so bound yourself up with ity 
E is burning, the ashes of a dozen extinct ones near it are | of the affairs of life that they have become a sort of second 
eee ey Egay hagda into the gsored flood. Tt is a nature to you ; that you cannot exist away from your office, you, 


ghastly sight. factory, your warehouse, that you cannot forego being active jy 

- Por our own part we think it very sensible, and well worth | some pursuits that you have given twenty, thirty, or forty yea, 
keeping a “ sacred river” for. of your life to, and suppose you die, you have not lost one sing), 
| Sli h SE 2) thee aes element, moral, mental, or spiritual ; not one single attribute 


R 5 ; . 18.8 . of your memory has been sacrificed, You are in all respect, 
Të there is one thing that Spiritualists of every type ae ol parla ee te con ow g n 
p eam agree upon, next to the reality of the life beyond, it is | hereafter ? What do you know about the spirit-world ? What 
the desire for “peace on earth.” Through the working | can you see of the glories of existence, of the wisdom of God, of 
out of the brute and the enthronement of the spirit, the | the boundles beauties of being, the depths of the human heart 
_ era of peace will come. The reign of the spirit is, and | and soul, the noble heights to which these can aspire? What dy 
mst ever be, the reign of peace. Strife belongs to the | you know of these things ? They are sealed books to you, and 
nae of the animal; goodwill to the plane of the soul, | YoU feel genuinely miserable, because you are apparently cu 


Z i. loof from all that interested and occupied you on earth, 
is peace ; f the greatest | $ 2A 
nti DA and some\ot the. greatest Naturally you will gravitate to your old associations ; naturally 


have said it. you will assimilate with the old thought-atmosphere in which 
you lived, and all persons whose thoughts are of the earth 
asionally—very occasionally—a tiny sunbeam of earthy, whose interests belong to this world, whose sympathies 
reveals more than a long dissertation in prose. | are undeveloped, having been narrowed down to the require: 
this is the case we somehow feel that the poet has, | ments of this life—such spirits will continue to take interest in 
imbed, but gently soared to an unusual height, and the affairs that engrossed their energies while here.” Political, 
deeper into the heart of heaven. We thought this social, or religious reformers, all who thought that theupliftment 


} ] = . of humanity was their supreme mission, would continue to labour 
beg ee ese tho subject, of the in that direction until they became spiritually awakened sufi- 


emission of sins. If there S 3 touch of p athos pi Serenity ciently to realise that they owed themselves duties which could 
= imit, so much the better ; it is as pathetic as sin, and as | be best performed in the conditions of their new existence. Ons 

severe as God’s law. It may not be exactly orthodox, but | of the allegations made against Spiritualism was that spirits 
_ that matters little. The writer is Ella Wheeler Wilcox :— came back and dealt with material affairs. There was nothing 


be 


r set Pr unnatural or illegitimate or degrading about it, so far as the 

There ee oon granted rans speaker could see. A man in this world, when in doubt, would 

e = ae bong ene Ee an, ee sometimes consult his solicitor. Supposing the solicitor died, 
Ton Bs we i z {she ere He remained very much the same man as before, and why 
ae 3 i should not the client in doubt as readily take advice of his 
it no swift repentance can retrieve lawyer when the latter was in the next world as when he 

d principle. No tears was in this? Nevertheless, the interest taken by departed 

our stains, no crying, ‘‘I believe,”— humanity in the affairs of the world they had left was apt 

wear them out by earnest years. to be circumscribed by reason of one great obstacle, It 

b from fair truth’s lofty way, had been stated that communication between the two worlds 

pleasure which delays the soul, was dependent on the harmonious and sympathetic con- 

zloom and loneliness we pay, dition of the communicants on each side. ‘There must be 


a nexus, so to speak, for the thoughts to travel from one mind 
tothe other. Now the average man of business—stockbroker, 
eae lawyer, money-changer, merchant, or politician—was in many 
; i oF t grong, cases so thoroughly convinced that there was no better man 
; than himself, was so encased in a sort of armour of egotism, 
E aye of wrong. that there was no relationship between him and the dwellers in 
SS spirit life. If such a man could open out, it would be possible 
VED. for him to receive aid, advice, and inspiration from his spirit 
3 on + Hutchinson and Co. 1s.) neighbours, but his self-sutliciency closed the door against any 
. (London : 12, Lugard-road, interference by the spirit world, so far as he was concerned. 
i “ So long ” (said the speaker) “as you realise the entire natural- 
e” By Anprew Lanc, | ness of the life after death, so long as you realise that thes? 
Co. 6s. 6d., net.) spirit-communicants are neither angels, nor demons, but only 
ARTHUR L. Sarson. | human beings on another plane of operation, there is no unre 
eet-square, E.C. 1s.) | sonableness in supposing that they may, under due circum: 
mic W. Haves. | stances, be able to advise you. But even here there is a chet 
„ E.C. 3s. 6d., | imposed, naturally and automatically, The longer peop! 
A ee remain in the spirit world the more developed do they becom’ 
js Capii uide o ee and the more they develop the less interest do they take in the 
Ba Gycling petty affairs of mortal existence.” 
nadon : 30, Fleet- Dealing with the next question, which referred 
j existence of animals in the spirit world, the speaker sa 


ed journey to its goal. 
we can regain the height, 


to the 
q there 


in certain sections of the spirit world—thoso 
‘biting conditions most contiguous to the material 
as, and which were in fact but little superior to them. 
animals were, however, evanescent—they did not 
being merely the essential forms, so to speak, of the | 
as they existed on earth. In the higher conditions of | 
world they were not found. 

long have you been in the other life? Have you in 
p time personally experienced any important changes : if so, 
ou kindly tell us of what nature?” Such was the tenor | 
next question, and the speaker, in reply, said that the 
tant changes he had experienced were of course distinctly 
liarly personal matters, and he felt somewhat reluctant 
with matters of his own personal experience. Yet, 
imitations, he might give some description, such as the 
desired. His desire to limit the answer arose from 
ition to shirk the point raised in the question, but 
om reluctance to deal with matters merely personal to 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
j 


rit, 
ages he had always laid down as characterising the transition of 
individual from material to spiritual conditions. He ex- 
wed, at first, no change in personal consciousness or 
and moral development. In the course of time he 
» sensible of a singular and delightful change. One 
scribe it best as a sense of lightness ; but not only was 
his feeling of buoyancy, as though a burden had been 
ved, but there was what seemed to be an interior 
mation; a radiant light seemed to fill the mind with 
nt glory, and the intellect seemed capable of grasping 
that, until then, had only been imperfectly understood. 
ter this, he had a strange feeling of virtual translation from 
condition in which he then found himself—somewhat 
as to what would on earth be called death, but in no 
se be rightly called a death, since the sense of lightness 
ed, and it seemed as though something had rolled 
as though the past—the undesirableness and the im- 
afections of the past—were removed, leaving a sense of new 
fe, » “new birth-ness,” which was accompanied by a distinct and 
exaltation, mental, spiritual, and personal, marking 
slation to actual spirit life. There had, since then, been 
r changes, equally notable, but so far not to the same degree. 
eventually, the change described was duplicated 
he experience of the control, it would then be impossible 
m to return and hold direct communication with earth, 
r it would imply a spiritual unfoldment and exaltation, 
ich would make repellant all possible communication direct 
the material conditions of the world. Under such circum- 
əs, he would have to sever his connection with the medium 
ww employed, and discontinue the work he was enabled to 
on through that instrument. If he might say so without 
è egotism, he would add that he was doing his best to delay 
time, so that he might, for as long as possible, have the 
ntage of using the medium for the purpose of placing such 
ye and experience as he possessed at the service of his 
ads on earth. His residence on the spirit side had been, as 
uted by earthly measurements of time, 300 years. 
_ The President, addressing the control, said : “ Some friends 
would like to have a description of your spirit-home, the 
l appearance of the country in which it is situated, and 
employments of the inhabitants.” In reply the control 


sion, when he could devote an entire evening to a descrip- 
ssertation of the kind asked for. Sucha subject could 
adequately handled in the little time then at disposal. 
last question submitted had reference to the vision of a 
who described a spirit coming to earth ina beautiful 
this, it was asked, be anything more than a vision ? 
any basis in fact? In reply, the speaker said it 
decidedly have such a basis, and in all probability 
ute fact. There were what might be termed 
magnetism flowing between this world and certain 
the borders of the spirit-realms, and upon these 
hich flowed to and from the earth, spirits descended 
d. Sometimes they came in the manner the clair- 
ed ; it was not usual, but occasionally they used 
f a boat fashioned by their own will-power, and 
al of their own condition. 
- being the last, the President said that although 
the medium would be getting tired after speaking 
and a half, he was anxious that any person who 
put a question should seize the opportunity to do so. | 
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His first experience of spirit life was exactly on the 


| medium. 


that the question should lie over until some future | 


ad 
D 
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No question having been put, the usual compliment was 
passed to the lecturer, who thanked the audience for their sym- 
pathy and attention, and bade them God-speed. 

The President, in a few concluding remarks, stated that the 
meeting was the last for the season, When the lectures were 
resumed due annouxcement would be made in “Licer.” He 
had now to bid the audience farewell for the present, 


“ EPOCH-MAKING MATERIALISATION PHENOMENA.” 


The following deeply-interesting information is taken 
from an article, under the above title, by the Hon, Alex- 
Aksakow, in “ Psychische Studien.” It contains 
some fresh facts in connection with certain phases of Mrs. 


ander 


|! d’Esperance’s mediumship, which were occasionally the cause 
| of considerable annoyance to the lady herself. The circum 


stances will best be narrated in M. Aksakow’s own words :-— 


In 1890 I travelled to Gothenburg expressly to hold a series 


| of materialisation séances with Mrs. d’Esperance. She permitted 
| to mea privilege which she had never granted before to anyone, 


viz., that of placing her under whatever test conditions I might 
think necessary in order to convince myself with regard to the 
genuineness of the phenomena. At the séance of June 5th I sat, 
as usual, quite close to the corner of that side of the cabinet 
where Mrs, d’Esperance sat ; only the curtain divided us, the 
side opening being quite close to my right shoulder, so that I 
merely had to draw a little bit of it aside in order to see the 
The materialised form, which at that time appeared 
under the name of ‘‘ Yolanda,” came out several times, and even 
made a tour of the circle leaning on my arm, while the weak 
light of a red lamp hanging from the ceiling, and under which 
we passed, illumined the form sufficiently to enable me to 
recognise beyond a doubt the features of the medium. When 
we returned to the cabinet I resumed my old place, and 
Yolanda remained standing half out and between the curtains 
opening at the middle. I then, while steadily observing her, 
quietly pushed my right arm through the side opening of the 
curtains near me, and I only needed to stretch my arin a little 
in order to ascertain whether the medium was in her place. 
This I did. (She occupied a rather low, cushioned settee.) 1 
raised my hand straight, as high as the back of the couch, and 
then let it glide downwards as far as the seat. The medium was 
not there. But the moment my hand got to the arm of the 
seat, Yolanda stepped back into the cabinet, while a hand fell 
on mine and pushed it away. Instantly thereafter the medium 
asked for a glass of water, which I handed to her, drawing 
aside, in the meantime, the curtain where I had pushed my 
right arm through. The medium was in her place, clothed in 
her red dress with close-fitting sleeves. A moment previously 
Yolanda was outside, in a white robe, with her arms bare to the 
shoulders, her feet also naked, and with a white veil over her 
head and body ; but she had now disappeared. 


After some natural reflections on the circumstance 
narrated above, M. Aksakow proceeds :— 


When I heard on the following day that something had 
frightened the medium, I asked Mrs. d’Esperance herself about 
it, without telling her anything of my own observations. She 
replied that toward the end of the séance she felt as if some- 
thing was moving about her, about her head, or about her 
shoulders ; that this circumstance had so alarmed her that she 
involuntarily let fall the hand on which she was supporting her 
head. This hand then came in contact with another hand, which 
frightened her still more. The peculiar points are these: 
The experiences of Mrs.d’Esperance were exactly what she must 
have had if she had been in her place, and yet my hand did not_ 
find her on the seat. Who then had these experiences! One 
must assume that there remained on the seat a duplicate of her 
body endowed with consciousness and sensation. As is known, 
Mrs. d’Esperance possesses also the gift of mediumistic writing; 
at her séances, and at other times, she receives communications 
from a certain ‘* Walter” who calls himself the “Leader” in 
the working of the materialistic phenomena. I availed myself 
of this means in order to learn what explanation I could obtain 
from that quarter, and thus the following conversstion was 
held between ‘* Walter” and me. Q. Did you see what 
frightened the medium! A. Yes; a hand rested first on the 
mediums face, then on her knee, then on her hand ; that was 
all. Q. Whose hand was it? (for I still kept my secret). A, I 
did not net see it, as my attention was only called to the circum- 
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stance wheu 
is to see Yolanda and the medium 
ible? A. Tt all depends upon 

. Q WI were suddenly t 
N medium removed from her placo? A. Most likely, 

depends upon the source from which the material is 
drawn to build up Yolanda’s shape. If there is much of it in 
the cirela, so that we are not wholly dependent on the medium, 
you would then see her as plainly as you see her now. 

A few days later, when Yolanda had been several times out- 
side the cabinet—during which time the medium was secured 
round the waist by a linen tape, the two ends of which were 
passed through ring staples serewed into the floor, and then 
fastened to my chair—I asked “ Walter”; How much of the 
medium was left this time when Yolanda stepped out! A. Ido 
not think there was much remaining, except her sense organs. 
Q. Hf I passed my hand over the place while the body of the 
medium had almost disappeared, would it do her any harm? 

A. That would depend on the weight with which you pressed 

your hand ; if anything occurred which could hurt the material- 

ised form, the medium would at once become conscious of it. 
 @ And if I passed my hand right through the medium’s body ? 
A. That would seriously hurt her, if we were not on the watch 
te avert such a mischief; to attempt it would be a dangerous 
experiment. Q. In this way would the linen tape, which is 
found the medium's waist, cut through her body if I drew the 
ape? A. Yes. But this would only happen if all the material 
ere used up, and that has rarely occurred; many a time, 
wever, there has been very little remaining. Q. According 
s then, the invisibility of the medium’s body, when we 
. is no proof that there is none? A. Certainly not; it is 
a proof that you have not eyes sharp enough to see it ; you 
see it but a clairvoyant could. 
sperance was quite astonished while these answers 
through her own hand. She kept calling out : 
mmething quite new.” “Really, that is an explana- 
: d yet I was certain that I was always the same.” 
T said to her, ““ it is impossible that you should not have 
me change during the occurrence of such an extra- 
enomenon as materialisation?” “I did feel a 
e replied, ““ but I was thoroughly convinced that it 
perceptible to myself.” “Can you describe this 
to me?” “I have an inward sensation as if I were 
“ ‘This is an answer in entire accordance with the facts 
narrated, and with the theoretical speculations 
m them. Mrs. d’Esperance did not, at that time, 
‘that this feeling of emptiness could be more than a 


© 
se 


‘ive impression. 


ieee lo a 


the medium became alarmed. Q. My chief desire 
at the same time. Is that 


how much of her remains 


NG EXPERIMENTS IN ROUMANIA. 


Rossi De Giustiniani, writing in ‘‘ La Revue 
that Spiritualism in Roumania is making really 
At Bucharest especially there are several 
lists who are fully convinced of the reality 
ions between the living and the so-called 
in Roumania they owe to M. Hasdeu, the 
who for a long time has studied Spiritual- 
seriously and with the greatest persever- 
t at M. Hasdeu’s séances are all savants, 
losophy, in science, and in medicine, 
nd in medicine—all capable of under- 
the philosophical and moral aim of 
Sceptics of shallow and straitened 
‘nothing beyond visible and tangible 
fancy themselves to be above 
still endeavour in Roumania, 
to ridicule Spiritualism. Their 
entific arguments, do not 
nts day by day, nor do they 
of all opposing obstacles. The 
convincing phenomena are 
meet twice a week at M. 
est during the séances 
personages—a thing very 
ted by love and sympathy, 
beyond the tomb, 

of M. Hasdeu’s 
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o look into the cabinet, should I | 


(June 30 
’ 

who kindly help him in his psychic stug "i, 
| persons with University degrees. During the Pe i 
munications these mediums are not comfort al 
around the table, but stand erect in complete darky tyt 
tranced, and having only one hand at liberty, they i i N 
write for more than an hour, and the communicati Mig 
they obtain are not only of a private character, but tite ie 
high philosophical and scientific value. The experimen, K 
have already been made, and those which are still BA iy 
at each séance, are all under the control of, and ary ie thy 
by, the spirits, who announce beforehand what each ty f 
menon is tobe, Some spirit heads, more or less visi), "| 
been obtained by photography in the most complete day,“ 
the photographic apparatus being hermetically cloned 
sealed, M, Hasdeu expects, ina new work which he is pp 
ing, and which will be a sequel to his ‘Sic Cogito,” to inde 
all the spirit photographs which he has obtained, and to iat 
the same time, all the details of these curious and interes. 
experiments. ; 


a 
Ong te 


———— 
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“THE HERMETIC ART.” * 


What is an unfortunate reviewer to say about a book y, 
deals professedly with a subject which ‘‘not three men ty 
million can understand”; and then only by the ‘Gragg ,, 
God”? Is he likely to find himself one of these three! Isy, 
reader? This question is suggested by a perusal of the thi 
volume of the ‘‘ Collectanea Hermetica,” now appearing unie 
the able editorship of Dr. Wynn Westcott, entitled “A Shy 
Enquiry concerning the Hermetic Art.” j 

Those who love mystification will have a treat in this lit}, 
volume which, like all treaties on Alchemy, tells the rex, 
that the Author does not mean what he says, nor say what}: 
means, and that only those already wise will understand hi 
words. The most comprehensible part of the volume is th: 
introduction and notes by the ‘‘ learned Soror” “‘S.8.D.D,- 
R.R. et A.C,,” and a “Summary” by “N.O.M.; R.R. et A.C; 
The latter tells us that success in Alchemy requires “a virtus 
life, pure and unsullied by sensual enjoyment from birth to tle 
time of trial,” but if “S.S.D.D.” is right in his conjectures 
to the meaning of the obscure language of the text, itis mt 
easy to see what purity and virtue have to do with it. Tu 
instance, take the latter's explanation of ‘The Snow 
Splendour” concerning which the Author quotes an olde 
writer and adds his comment :— 

“ ‘He that exactly knows the magistry of this water, no Work, 
or Secrets of Philosophers, Sayings, Writings or Enigmas, rill 
be concealed from him. And further, that it is stupendous init 
virtues, and the things out of which itis immediately drawn ar 
most secret above all others ; also the means of extracting it 
most wonderful. In the knowledge of which all their Fires, 
Weights, and Regimens lie hid.’ The same Author affirms, that 
none can imagine its Splendour, except they see it, and then yoi 
will think you look upon a certain Cellestial Body, Believe, 
saith he, I have seen this Snowy Splendour.” 

Now, what does the reader imagine will be the “Note” o 
the ‘‘learned Soror” on this marvellous and mysterious 
substance? Well it is simply this: ‘‘ Very well describes the 
ordinary corrosive sublimate of commerce !” 

To the uninitiated, Alchemy seems to have pretensions ir 
greater than this note implies, but perhaps the notator practise! 
the Alchemist’s art of concealing his meaning; or (let it be 
whispered) it even might be that he himself is not one of th 
“three in a million.” 

Between the small class of those who understand, and tle 
large class of those who do not, there stands the ‘common 
garden Alchemist,” who fancies he understands, and is happy’ 
and to this class, as well as to the first, the little volume befor 
us will no doubt be welcome and valuable. 


Scunptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when at God’s command 
Our life-dream passes o'er us j 
If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
With many a shatp incision, 
Its heavenly beauties shall be our own, 
Our lives that “Angel Vision.” 4 
—Bisnor Doss? 
* « Collectanea Hermetica,” Vol, IIL “A Short Enquiry Concer 
the Hermetic Art, by A Lover of Philalethes. London, 171. Pree yD. 


> ; A ý ATotes, by SSV 
Non Omnis Moriar. An Introduction to Alchemy and Notes, DY’ 


„Theosophical Publishing Society, 1804. Price 2s, 0d, net. 
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A 4.) 
~ THE MISSION OF SPIRITUALISM. 


itis the mission of Spirits or modern Spiritualism 
an beings Spiritualists. Science had killed faith, 
owing weak, hope waned and mankind had grown 
alistic, and all felt, whether they admitted it or not, that 
asthe end. Faith and hope were “lost arts” in the 
d world, and modern thought was full of doubt. ‘fhe 
ches were superstitious, and the colder liberal and 
ones had outgrown Bibles and revelations and were 
tic, and the Spirit-world, like an overruling Providence, 
this lack of faith and hope, came to its rescue and 
ucceeded in manifesting an intelligence—a spark, as it 
ymany times trying, caught in the “tinder-box ” of 
from which came the ‘dawning light” that has 
s a knowledge instead ofa dying faith, and from the 
. in Hydesville it has spread all over the world—so 

wonderful religious teacher, Theodore Parker, who 
in 1860, said that though only ten or twelve years old, it 
d more like being the religion of this country than Chris- 
tydid in a.D. 150 of being the religion of the Roman Empire. 
ve the impression that the Spirit-world, in doing all this 
anity, succeeded in giving us intelligence from over the 
ut did not intend to do our work for us. So, giving us 
igh to know that if a man dies he shall live again, it 
put obstacles in the way of our depending upon the 
itit-world, as we certainly would, could we communicate with 
Spirit-world as reliably as we can with the dwellers of this 
I think the spirits manifested an intelligence to prove 
they had survived death, to supply a demand : men were 
for lost faith and hope, and knowledge came to supply 
|, and it seems to me it was wisdom for the Spirit-world 
unreliable messages. They will not hurt the one 
test which every careful investigator will get, but will 
cautious in depending upon our departed ancestors and 
iar faces, as we certainly would if we could reach them 
definitely and in detail as we can our fellow men. 

It would seem as if the spirits who are managing this great 
ligious movement of the nineteenth century had two things 
ew ; first, to prove to us sensuously ana intelligently that 
h was not the end ; and second, by the difticulties of com- 
ation, to make us human beings depend upon ourselves 
nd not on them for aid, so as to make us, as we have said, 
ong men and women. The time may come, when we have 

hed the safe point,that we may understand these things better 


ecome practical for the world’s use. 
Talways like to quote what William Stainton Moses, the late 
editor of London ‘‘ Licxr,” said on this point. He, however, 
of the physical manifestations. I think what he says 
»ply with equal or more force to the messages, for I have 
n astonished at the ignorance and lies in communications 
hich profess to come from ‘departed spirits ” who were men 
cter and truth when they were with us it the form; so 
m forced to think the authors have assumed the names, 
than think it possible that truthful men here have be- 
ruthful spirits. 
nding no fault with the ism. I know it rests on fact 
and I am happy in it as my religion ; I am thankful 
tational light it gives us, and hope and expect it will 
ighter and brighter unto the perfect day. I am sure it 
è to stay and be the universal religion. I will now close 
words of Mr. Stainton Moses to which I have referred 
s both true and sensible: “ The spirits who are able to 
oss matter so as to produce physical manifestations are 
are not possessed of high moral consciousness. 
they are instruments in the hands of more advanced 
s or not, the fact remains that they cannot be relied 
by the laws of human integrity.” —Joun WETHER- 
1e “ Progressive Thinker.” 


Wuar Life is I know not, 
Claim the right to know ; but gladly accept 
highest hints and intimations given, 
est truth. I know not what God is, 
count ib reasonable to suppose 

could know ; but that God lives and rules, 
jul, in times of pure and tranquil vision, 
ithout effort ; which great central truth 
into order all the world of thought, 


e were chaos. 
— WILLIAM ALLincHAM. 


LIGHT. | a 


We learn from the “Journal” of the Society for Psychical 
Research that at the Jast general meeting of the Society Mr. 
I, W. B. Myers spoke on “The Evidence for Continued 
Identity contained in Mr. W. S. Moses’ Automatic Script.” He 
began by recapitulating the reasons which, in his opinion, fully 
established the genuine automaticity of the messages, and the 
complete good faith of Mr. Moses’ own comments thereon. 
Turning to the evidence of the identity of the communicating 
intelligences, the messages night be arranged in four groups. 
(1) In the first group might be placed those messages that con- 
tained facts, which, from their recency or obscurity, were 
probably unknown to Mr. Moses and to all other persons pre- 
sent, The cases of Abraham Florentine, of the Jones children, 
and one or two others, were described under this heading. 
(2) Next came messages containing facts which might conceiy- 
ably have been previously learnt by Mr, Moses, but which, if 
we take his word for it, had not so been learnt, There was 
here the difliculty due to the possibility of subliminal perception 
and memory ; but cases were given in which such an explana- 
tion seemed extremely improbable. (3) Next came a class of 
cases resembling the last except on this point—that the 
“ controls ” seemed to have less freshness and reality, and the 
facts given were of the nature of extracts from books. These 
extracts were sometimes provably unknown to Mr. Moses, and 
the manner in which they were given suggested clairvoyance 
rather than real communication from the departed. Mr. Moses 
had himself been fully aware of this difference of quality ; and 
the questions thus suggested were among the gravest with 
which the problem of identity was beset. He (the speaker) 
ventured to say that the time would come when the hypothesis 
of conscious fraud or of self-delusion would fall into the back- 
ground as regards these signed messages and others like them, 
and when even the difficulty of subliminal memory would be 
met by judicious experiment ; but the possibility of a clair- 
voyant acquisition of knowledge, unconsciously by the auto- 
matist himself, or consciously by personating spirits, would 
long continue a stumbling-block. (4) The existence of this 
difticulty gave an additional interest to a class of messages tech- 
nically lowest in evidential value; those, namely, where the 
evidence depended on ethical or intellectual resemblances—on 
the intensity of characterisation displayed by the alleged spirit. 
Indefinable resemblances of mind and character might produce 
strong subjective conviction ; and the conclusion must perhaps 
be that for full satisfaction we ought to desire in the messages 
a combination of the objective and the subjective lines of 
evidence—first of all the statement of verifiable facts known, if 
possible, to the deceased alone, or at any rate to the deceased 
but not to the automatist; and then that indefinite but pro- 
foundly recognisable character which made here and now for 
each of us the essential difference between one friend and 
another. In many of Mr. Moses’ cases such combination did to 
a great extent exist; and, on the whole, no series of signed 
messages was at once equally full and equally exempt from 
error with that with which Mr. Moses had been favoured for so 
many successive years. 


“SAVED BY HIS PIETY.” 

A long time ago a sonnet appeared in a local newspaper, 
and no attention was paid to it. Butit appears that in an un- 
published letter Coleridge ascribes this sonnet to Wordsworth, 
so it has been hunted up once more. Here it is :— 


I tind it written of Simonides, 
That travelling in strange countries once, hc found 
A corpse that lay expiring on the ground, 
For which, with pain, he caused due obsequies 
To be performed, and paid all holy fees. 
Soon after, this man’s Ghost unto him came 
And told him not to sail, as was his aim, 
On board a ship then ready for the seas. 
Simonides, admonished by the Ghost, 
Remained behind ; the ship the following day 
Set sail, was wrecked, and all on board was lost. 
Thus was the tenderest Poet that could be, 
_ Who sang in ancient Greece his loving lay, 
Saved out of many by his piety. 


= Literary World.” 


“TneLuunce or Psyctucat Factors ix Occunrisa.”—The 
translation of this painphlet from the German of Baron du Prel 
will be resumed in our next issue, 
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 STHE SIN OF WITCHCRAFT.” 


- ‘Taking, lately, one of our favourite walks, along Pater- 


‘Buster vow, we saw, very prominently displayed in a pub- 
window, a pamphlet, and a special placard calling 
m to it, The arresting title of the pamphlet was 
a Sin of Witcheraft.” We purchased a copy, and, after 
me veading it, decided to give the author of it and our own 
readers the benefit of some thoughts concerning it. 
j of all, why “ witchcraft”! We know it is a Bible 
‘but we venture, for al) that, to suggest that it is a 
gaged one. It is used to stab superstition, but it 
oss instance of superstition. Misled by it, or 
saggestion behind it, the darkest deeds of hell 
ae in heavens name. Everywhere on the 
England, and in America, even good 
orrid or ignorant superstition about 
n guilty of the most shocking cruelty, 
murder in its most odious form. Again we 
: er ? 
of this pamphlet speedily gives us an 
alls “the root of the matter.” Every 
mand of God is, he says, the sin of 
e temptation to violate a command of 
_ ‘Thus Eve thought the fruit of the 
to be desired, only because the devil 
gh his representations of it. “He 
means of his magic arts. She was 
; was Eve's special delusion? God 
of the fruit should be followed by 
wed her to disbelieve that, and he 
o possessed life in herself. In 
reat original falsehood is the 
nate or natural immortality ! 
, but the whole pamphlet is 
Tt may be thought that 
and that it is hardly 
believe that the main 
argely held, and that, 


moment we are face 
The truly spiritual 


ers, is rapidly 
t is in the air and 
he doctrine of 


ae [June 30, te 


: f eae Y 
mortal in 1894, immortal in 1895, and mortal N 


1896. But what of those who have not heard ; 
hear of Christ? Has it never occurred to this 
if what he says is true, a geographical as well iyi 
cal accident may be the condition of conferring inma h 
Let those believe it who can ! tal 

But we turn now to what specially concerns 


ip 
Mid r ` 


Write, ty, 


seems that all the wrong teaching on this subject, ih 
devil in Paradise to Tennyson in the Isle of Wip 
“summed up in what is known as modern Spiritua 

for “the whole of Spiritualism is summed up in 

teaching that man has a conscious existence in de, 
that, in fact, there is no death, because man Jas li 
himself.” We accept the definition, and face with , y 
heart the real infidelity or agnosticism of this Panny 
put forth as supremely Biblical and Christian, 


Mig 


lig 


As if to illustrate the old saying that we may p | 


| 


it, | 


Scripture for anything, this writer proceeds to show, | 


the Bible teaches us that man, at death, really dies- 
that is to say, as to feeling, knowledge, and thought, , 
he quotes the doleful fragments, Ps. exlvi. 3, 4; Ps, fe 

17 ; Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19 ; Eccles. ix. 5, 6 ; Job. xiv. 1, J: 
12, 21; James iv. 14: some of which passages do not |, 

the burden of what is here put upon them ; others hejs 
palpably the expressions of an ancient agnosticism whj; 
we surely ought to outgrow, and not imitate. 

Having, however, extracted, or set up, his doctis 
that “the dead know not anything,” this hater y 
Spiritualism finds it casy to proceed to his main positin 
that all the phenomena of Spiritualism are devilry. H; 
says, “To have professed dealings with the dead is; 
have actual dealings with the devil and when 
ever messages appear to come from the dead, it is onl 
from the devil, wlio personates them”; and this, be it 
observed, is the logical inference from the old belief, w 
which millions of English tombstones bear witness, thy 
the dead are in their graves, and will “rest” there until 
“the resurrection morn.” See what it is to be logical ani 
consistent ! 

The writer of this pamphlet, looking round, sees every- 
thing to distress him. Everywhere, Spiritualism is eating 
into the teachings of the churches. He quotes, with 
manifest distress, from “a Sunday-school paper, edited 
by a Methodist Doctor of Divinity,” from “a most eminent 
D,D. of the Presbyterian denomination,” from “a Baptisi 
paper,” from “one of the most prominent ministers in th: 
world”; and in every case he shows that the living 
teaching of the churches is Spiritualism. Here are some 
of these quotations :— 

Much of the best work of the world is done through the 
present, personal influence of the dead As a practical 
fact, and as a great spiritual truth, our dead do for us, as cor- 
stantly as they could for us if they were still here in the flesh; 
and they do for us very much that they could not do unless they 


were dead. 

Another soul has taken its place among the great cloud œ 
witnesses, and to-day looks on with clearer, juster, kindlier 
vision than earth can know, at the battle you and I are still 
waging . With the clear and just discrimination o 
Heaven we are seen by him to-day as we in turn shall see. 

When I get to Heaven I will come and see you 
tlt os Our departed friends in the ministry are engaged 
in that delectable entertainment now. 

“How delightful!” cries the infatuated Spiritualist 
Nay ! replies the author of “The Sin of Witchcraft,” all 
this is sheer devilry, the result of Satan’s attempts to cajole 
and ruin the Church! What dismal infatuation is it the! 
leads so many people to slam the door in the faces of thes 
who come from the other side, or to see only “devil” whe 


surely, to say the least of it, a good God would let good 
| angels go where devils are allowed to prowl! Is it possible 


lieve that God’s human race is infested with 
influences only, and that our Creator ™ 


f 


l 


| 


es permits us to be the fools and victims of a 
~ hellish fraud ? 

e, however, with this writer in one matter. He 
«Dh rough the prevalence of the doctrine of the 
immortality of man . . . the churches are 
“permeated with Spiritualism.” Precisely. Once 
at the secret of human life is in the immortal 


orthodox and the unorthodox revilers of Spirit- 
jo their own inconsistencies, ‘They are stored-up 
The explosion will come. We can wait, 


E MYSTERIES OF MEDIUMSHIP. 


By Our Spxcran REPRESENYATIVE, 


a MRS. EVERITT. 


(Continued from page 297.) 
«Now, Mrs. Everitt, if T have not tired you by my 
will you tell me how your automatic writing 
, and what kind of messages you get ?” 
the automatic writing was, no doubt, a good 
d by my own perversity. I objected for a long 
llowing my hand to be used.” 
r what reason, if it may be asked?” 
m afraid,” replied Mrs. Everitt, laughing, “ that I 
m the privilege of my sex, and satisfy you with 
er that I didn’t like it because I didn’t. How- 
day Mr. Wortley, a medium, going into a trance, 
y husband’s mother was present, and wished to 
m a message. Directly we got home there came 
nd the words were spelled out, ‘Do, my dear 
allow me to use your hand. It will be the 
doing a great deal of good.’ So T gave way, and 
yriting came readily.” 

nd,” added Mr. Everitt, “as my dear mother 


by 


But, if the spirits use my wife’s hand, they have 
ys used it well—at lé&st, there was one occasion 
y might have used it a little more gently than 
did. There was a lady present who was very sceptical, 
th some idea dificult to appreciate, she brought 
encil to be written with. For a long time 
ritt could not get hold of that pencil ; it eluded 
in a most singular manner, and when, finally, 
get a grip, it flew out of her hand across the room. 
‘pencil being produced, she wrote a message with 
t hand, and the pencil was gripped with such force 
e pressure actually broke it. Then it was written : 
think the medium did this?’ ” 

ng of automatic writing,” said Mrs. Everitt, “I 
ded of a little incident that may, perhaps, interest 
o friends from India, named Nicholas, were on a 
md amongst other natives who gave their names 
my hand, and were recognised, was one who had 
-horsekeeper, and who, having murdered the 

of an officer, was being sought for by the police 

tiends left India. He wrote himself down as a 

man,’ and asked for our prayers.” 

s, that was a very good test,” reflected Mr. Everitt, 

our early days Mr, Dawson Rogers got an 

ne, which removed a good deal of doubt which, 

rds confessed, existed at the time in his mind. 

y wife was answering questions by means of 

writing, he suddenly asked her to define the 

elween the will and the understanding, feeling 

hat if he got an answer of the kind he wanted 

from somewhere else than her mind, With- 

s hesitation, her hand wrote a long reply of 

orate philosophical character. Fancying a | 
vedenborg in the style, Mr, Rogers searched | 
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it has indeed proved a blessing to us in many 
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that author, and found that Mrs, Everitt had written, word 
for word, a long passage from one of the 
voluminous works.” 

Once,” said Mrs, Everitt, here taking up the discourse, 
“whilst my husband was away in the country, T was 
roused in the middle of the night, impelled to go to the 
dressing-table, where I found paper and pencil, which had 
not been there when T went to bed, and write a message 
from Mr, Everitt’s mother to his brother, T woke up in 
the morning without the slightest recollection of the 
circumstance till T found the paper on the table, when 
it all came fresh to my mind, As to the writing distin- 
guished as ‘direct’— tbat is, produced without mortal 
contact—I am sometimes entranced when it is given, and, 
therefore, my husband, who takes a deep interest in this 
phase of the question, is better qualified to inform you 
than I.” 

“ Well, Mr. Everitt, I should Jike to know all about it. 
and particularly how it is done,” 

“To tell you al about this branch of the subject,” 
replied that gentleman, smiling, “even so much as is con- 
prehended in our own personal experience, would mean 
a tax on your patience which I am sure you would not 
thank me for inflicting. Our direct writings extend over 
a period of many years, and cover more reams of paper 
than T should care to estimate. And as to how it is done, 
the problem is one of which T have never been able to get 
a satisfactory solution. Although our friends are always 
willing to patiently explain and illustrate, the same 
difficulty occurs here that forms a barrier to the 
comprehension of nearly all the phenomena associated 
with mediumship. On the spirit plane they possess 
means, and write by methods, totally different in every 
respect from those that we are accustomed to and under- 
stand, and so widely removed from our plane of experience 
that they are altogether incomprehensible to us. Once a 
persistent inquirer was rather snubbed, though the rebuke 
was not unkindly meant, by a question from the control ; 
‘Could you teach pure mathematics to a Hottentot? 
Weil, it is as ditticult for us to make these things clear 
to one still in the flesh and limited by the physical 
senses, as for you to do that.’ So that I fear we must 
be content, whilst here, to be spiritual Hottentots, thank- 
fully picking up and assimilating such little crumbs of 
knowledge as we can from the table of the higher life 
until the veil is lifted, and we see things as they are. 

“Let me, then, give briefly facts that are within our 
personal experience, and leave speculation for the present. 
To begin with, an essential condition of direct writing, 
so far as our own observation goes, is darkness; and the 
more complete this is, the more successful, as a rule, the 
result. The writings are almost invariably produced in 
the air. We leave pencil and paper on the table, and 
open the sitting, according to our custom, with devotional 
exercises. The medium turns cold, so much so that she 
shivers, and even occasionally her teeth chatter. A cold 
wind sweeps round the circle, felt distinctly by all the 
sitters. This is the signal. Presently a strange sound 
is heard, which I hardly know how to deseribe, and can 
think of nothing to liken it to; faint and distant at 
first, increasing momentarily in strength and nearness. 
This we describe as the approach of the ‘influence.’ 
Then paper and pencil are whisked up into the air, a 
vapid tick-tick-ticking, lasting barely a few seconds, is 
heard, paper and pencil fall to the table, and light is 
called for, The writing is done.” 

“Have you ever taken note of the time occupied in 
writing ?” 

“Yes, I have got into the habit of counting as nearly 
as I can in second beats, from the point of the taking 
up the paper to the point of the dropping it. The 
speed of production varies from a hundred words to a 
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words a momant We have had 
hundred to nine hundred words in 
any number from two hundred 


í 
ft 
i 


What is the piece of direct writing you have 
Ma, Everitt?” = 
“Phe longest contained nine hundred and thirty-six 

< written in, as nearly as I could estimate 
n Ere Aap seconds, Now observe these specimens, 


average samples, while I point out some 
them from ordinary human 


‘waligraphy. You are struck first, no doubt, by the 
WE TEDESS al writing, by the closeness 


the lines, which enable a 
Very lung mesage t0 be written on a comparatively very 
å af paper. You notice, too, the marked regu- 


aniey and wss of the lines. Here is a slip at 
‘hast twelve ex across; and the lines are as straight 


‘the ordinary way, possibly be evidenced by 
writer. Notice, further, how all the lines begin 
equal distance from the paper’s edge, making 

* went on my host, warming to his subject, “1 
a te you snother feature that would 
er at first sight, or perhaps at all, 
satest importance. Professor Crookes 
ttention to the fact that no indenta- 

this writing. Even with 
the slightest perceptible 
be as smooth as when 
nk, might you not, 
s such rapidity of 


nag ‘iat 


o so far as that, 
bably not used, 
peculé means trans- 


al paper during 


z CN 


—— 


“ Tt varied a good deal. 
Tt var 8 de: Often the MeSsag 
personal character, specially given for th “OCS 
i : ei 
encouragement of some sitter, An immer ka 
. . Ae se, 
E , *LLV , > . Q 
profoundly instructive Writings relative to the vm” 
conditions of the spirit world has, from time 4. 
given us in this Way, and some of the docu 
be happy to place in the hands of the Edit 
that their publication in the pages of 
a ae w 
of interest to many of its readers. Then we | si 
. ‘ 4 - Nave 
many philosophical essays, theological dissertation. ay 
ticulars of the life and teachings and mission of Ja. 


a gi Di 
e to tim ‘ty 
ments q’ by 
$ 4 
, i! 
Or, feelin, U 
. Licup , 5 iy, 


Tis! 
even a history of Jerusalem down to date—the si yi 
Emmanuel of Italy, by the way, being spoken ihe iy 
lineal heir to the throne of the Holy City. We often th, 
had messages which, on investigation, have proyeq oa 
quotations from books, well or little known, some . h 
ancient ; and in almost every case never seen or hoai 
by us. ia 
the authors name abbreviated; and neither Pud 
Crookes, Dr. Burns, Mr. 8. C. Hall, nor Serjeant M 
who were all present, could make it out, until the profes, 
got a friend at London University to hunt up the referen, 
and found that the quotation was from Gellius,a poet of h 
reign of Adrian. We once had a piece of direct writiy, 
signed ‘R. B. and purporting to come from Richar 
Baxter, author of ‘Saints’ Rest.’ A friend, hearing y 
this, sent us a little book by Baxter; and, on reading i 
I found, to my surprise, the identical passage. No doy} 
Baxter had given us this as an evidence of identity.” 
“You mention a message as having been given i 
Latin. Have you had writings in other languages!” | 
“ Almost the first piece of direct writing we receive 
was in answer to a question by Mr. William Howitt, ay) 
was in three languages-——German, French, and Japanese 
with none of which we have the smallest acquaintany, 
Very frequently, indeed, the messages have been preface! 
by an appropriate quotation in Latin, and from time 
time several different languages have been introduced, 
“Now, here is a singular circumstance in connecti 
with direct writing that comes to my mind. Whilst ; 
message was being written, my wife and another laly 
medium, Mrs. B., exclaimed excitedly that the power wis 


Por instance, a sentence in Latin was giver 


going, and both fell forward on the table in an exhaustel 
condition, beseeching us to sing, 
seemed to have an improving effect, and when the writin 
was examined, it proved to be one message in two differen: 
hands. Seeking an explanation of this from our spirt 
| friends, we were told that some words a gentleman in tle 
‘circle had put on the paper before it was used, had hal 
the effect of disturbing the influence, and another spirit 
than the one that commenced had to complete the message 
| My wife and Mrs. B. explained that when the distwb 
occurred the mass of light in which, to their view, 
iting was performed, divided, one part going to leit, 
‘the other to right, but whilst we sang it gradually 
, and the writing was then finished. 


wo years ago, at a séance, in broad daylight, « 

Everitt and Mr. Eglinton were the mediums 
of pencil were placed in a closed slate, and the 
full view of all present, who distinctly hear! 
at work. After half a minute, when the 
ere were found two separate messages 
lines, in opposite directions, the o? 
ning where the other left of I 
one of these messages was throug! 
and the other, by the spirit of t 
wd of, through Mrs. Everitt 
fair appeared in ‘Licnt’ al th 


E. i i pitine 
ad experiments with direct writt 


We sang a hymn, whid | 


very interesting example of direct writing occured | 


4 many ; but your question brings one notable case 
ind. An Austrian doctor, a friend of ours, sent 
ster from Vienna, requesting us to get a reply to 


1 jnterest. was taken in this experiment; and the 
. just as received, was placed in another envelope, 
of blank paper, and sealed with five seals 
rent sitters. Then, by direction, it was put 


he envelope moved, and were then told that the 
was given. On opening the outer envelope, we 
ply, written in pencil, on the piece of paper, 
n compared with the doctor's question contained 
r envelope, was found to fit to it exactly, T 
that all this took place in the light. Mr. 
Rogers was present while this experiment was 
‘od, and will confirm the accuracy of my statement.” 

i] have understood that your experience with direct 
has of late assumed a different phase ?” 
es, you will, no doubt, have seen recent accounts 
of the messages we get in a desk belonging to 
iter, and written sometimes by my daughters 
sometimes by John Watt or other spirit friends. 
lan is simply to put a piece of paper in the desk, 
| ordinary slope, fitting tight when closed, lock 
vait till we are told the writing has been done. It 
ugh my daughter's mediumship, as well as her 
that these box messages are got. Many friends 
received gratifying communications in this way. Some 
content to take the key away with them; in 
after the insertion of the marked paper, the 
been elaborately fastened with tapes, many knotted 
sealed ; but always with good results. No pencil, 
be said, is ever put in the box ; and a peculiar 
, that no matter in what position the paper is 
d, it is invariably found next the lid, with the written 
ce upwards, as if the writing were done through the 


(Lo be continued.) 


“AS THE TREE FALLS.” 


occasionally been recorded that returning spirits have 
disbelief in the changed condition of their surround- 
have maintained that they are still in the flesh and 
earth. M. Horace Pelletier is responsible for the 
carious story as it appears in ‘‘Le Spiritisme.” A 
e named Madame X., of Namur, went by rail to 
j, and the train having stopped at a station on the way, 
erved, moving among the crowd of arriving and depart- 
vellers, a spirit who seemed to be in search of something 
meone. It was, she said, really a spirit which went in and 
e carriage in which she was seated. Eventually the 
1$ eae stopped near the lady and she was able to 
ie him moreaceurately.He wasa young man in ball costume, 
exterior, ind apparently of distinguished manners,the 
striking the lady asin pronounced contrast to that of her 
er companions. They were in a second class carriage. ‘‘ Why 
ou come in here?” the lady asked. ‘‘I do not know, 
ame,” he replied. ‘‘ Perhaps you expected to meet some- 
‘said the lady, who realised that he was invisible to the 
upants of the carriage ; ‘‘ possibly you do not suspect 
are no longer of this world, that you are dead.” 
|!” he cried gaily ; ‘‘ really that is rather good.” “Do 
hot recollect that you were carried off by lung disease ?” 
emember perfectly that I was seized while leaving the 
f ——’s ball, but I am better now, and there is 
tter with me.” ‘Where do you think you are 
2” “Tn Paris, Madame.” ‘*Not at all. You 
les from Charleroi.” This dialogue was held 
then the young man, instead of replying further, 
a mocking air and vanished. Three days after, 
manifested at the clairvoyatte’s house while she 
vith some work, and a mental conversation with 
tualism was started. The visitant laughed at the 
designated as a modern superstition, Accord- 
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mg to him there was no spirit; the soul did nob survive the 
body ; when wo are dead wo are dead indeed ; annihilated. As 
for himself, he maintained that ho was alive; as aliye as ever 
he was, and that he came and went as usual on this terrestrial 
globe, Having said thus much he again disappeared, the lady 
being loft in a condition of trance. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


[Zhe Hditor 13 not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents, 
and sometimes publishes what he does notagree with for the purpose 
of presenting views that may elicit discussion. | 


Hindu Religion. 

Sir,—I have thankfully received from. some brother of mine 
in London a copy of the issue of “ Ligat,” dated April 21st, 
1894. My attention has been specially called to the letter of 
Brother Richard Harte, F.T.S., therein published, and headed 
‘Mrs, Besant and Indian Civilisation.” Jn this letter I see 
him romark that he should join Mr. Coleman in denouncing 
‘‘ Hindu ideas of religion, such as caste, purda, child-marriage, 
widow-burning, and so on,” ‘‘as poisonous follies.” I fancy 
from the language made use of that both the gentlemen assure 
that Hindu religion propounds, sanctions, and maintains the 
systems of caste, purda, child-marriage, widow-burning, &c., 
which now exists, or existed even for a few centuries past. If 
so, it becomes my duty to contradict such a statement and 
entreat my brethren to become acquainted with what is truth. 
Hindu religion, or as it should be properly called the Vedic 
Aryan religion, does not sanction caste, as is practised now. I 
send you a pamphlet containing a lecture I delivered in 1886. I 
then said :— 

I believe caste to be a socio-political institution founded 
on the important principle of political economy—division of 
labour ; that according to the Aryan Shaster (Gospel) there was 
but one caste (Brahmins) at the time of creation. Owing to the 
setting in of degeneration and corruption among the people, it 
was found necessary to divide them into four principal castes. 
The principle of this division was the conduct and profession 
adopted by different men. Once these castes were not neces- 
sarily hereditary, but subject to changes in accordance with 
changes in the profession and conduct of each individual. Such 
of the people as were actuated by an overruling desire for the 
gratification of their passions, and such as gave up some of their 
virtues, ceased to be Brahmins, and were styled Kshatrayas, 
Such of them as had a liking for trade or for tending cattle, and 
made it their profession to earn their livelihood, and such as 
became cultivators of land, giving up some of their original 
virtues, became Vyshyas. Such of the people as took a delight in 
injuring and killing, in lying, in miserliness, and earned their 
livelihood by doing any sort of service, and such as became un- 
clean, were called Shudras. Thus these castes came into exist- 
ence. From these castes other castes sprang. There are 
instances of the descendants of thus degraded castemen regain- 
ing the primitive position of their original progenitors, recorded 
in several Aryan works. These works also evidence the fact of 
some of the descendants of these castes further degenerating 
into lower castes by changing their profession and conduct. 

From what I have said you will observe that the following 
are facts and are acknowledged as such by the Aryan 
Shaster :— 

1. There was originally one or no caste. 

2, It became four and more according to tlie professions and 


conduct of the people. 

3. These change, and cause changes in the castes. 

4, Higher castes have become lower. 

6, Such changes are recorded in our Aryan works. 

6. The caste, therefore, is made up of Birth, Samscaras, and 
Virtues or Conduct. 

7. These three form seven combinations :— 


1. Birth +Samscara or Profession + Virtues. 


2. Birth + Virtues. 
3, Samscara + Virtues. 
4, Virtues. 
5. Birth +-Samscara. 


ez 


. Birth 
7. Samscara. 
The last three are not enough to constitute a caste, while 
the other four constitute it in the order mentioned ; that is, the 
first constitutes a full caste, the second is a less complete caste 
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than the first, the third is still less, and the fourth even less than 

the third. 
is is the Aryan system of caste, Virtues go in this 
system to raise one from lower to higher castes, and vices to 
f reduve one from higher to lower castes, In other civilised 
countries wealth and social position determine castes, A 
hereditary landlord, who may be most vicious, is of a higher 
oaste than his farmer, who may be more virtuous than his land- 
lord. The former declines to dine with the latter until he 
becomes richer or more powerful politically. Lf what I have 
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‘ heard be true, it appears that a lord’s daughters are considered | 


to he of a superior caste, and a commoner is considered an un- 
if worthy match for any of them, however good and virtuous he 
may be, Something like this is the system of caste now in 
India, Tt has brought on miseries upon our people in more 
ays than one. People call themselves now Brahmins, or of 
£ ae highest caste, who know not their Veda and practise no 
= virtues, but do menial services to anybody, They nevertheless 
l claim the privileges of a Brahmin, imagine that they are 
-superior to one who may be a trader or tiller of land, and who 
i may be possessed of knowledge and virtues and may have been 
born in a Vysya family. The Kschettrias and Vysyas and 
“Shudras, when better learned than such nominal Brahmins, 
despise the latter. This irritates them and bad blood is created 
between them. 
As regards purda and child-marriage, they were unknown to 
adu religion and patriarchs. There was no purda, although 
immodest staring at, or by, females was prohibited. Purda 
forced upon the Hindus by the tyranny of the foreign 
ors. The Vedas and other sacred books do not prescribe 
Child-marriage was not only not prescribed, but was 
impossible to those who followed the Shasters or Hindu 


this subject I wrote papers in 1882, of which I send you 
of one of them. 

Hindu Shasters preseribe rituals for dissuading widows from 
themselves, if they were sincerely anxious not to 
e their lords. I send you another paper that I wrote some 
s ago on this subject. All these, I hope, when perused will 
ace all the impartial readers of ‘* Licur” that the rules of 
adu religion on the aforesaid subjects are not liable to 
pounced by avy just man as ‘ poisonous follies.” 
‘Requesting you to be so kind as to publish this defence of 
religion, and to furnish me with that issue of ‘‘Licur” in 
h this may be published. 
mbakonam, 

Madras Presidency, India. 


R. Racooxatn Row. 


Du Potet’s “Magie Devoilee.” 
e _ “‘ Magie Dévoilée ” is, | see, quoted on 
.” TIt may interest some of your readers 
ork, the price of which was formerly 100fr., 
10fr. An excellent edition at that price is 
is through any large bookseller. I give the 
title-page : “La Magie Dévoilée,” par M. le 
Troisième édition., Paris: Librairie Paul 
msieur-le-Prince. 1893.” E. M. 


intercourse with the Universal.” 


read the letter of “Rejected” under the 
n sorry to say that I fail to see what he is 
fail equally with myself, I can well 
is that his theories—if he has any—are 
.” He speaks of a ‘‘reneral of inter- 
i Universe Empire.” Will he tell us, 


oses that there is such an empire, 

ns he has for believing that 
acne I guess, but am not 
ain ‘old traditions.” What and 
5; on what grounds does he think 
us thought, or that he is putting 
on; and why does he con- 
urse with “a supposed Universe 
ble or advantageous 2 We know 
exist, and that under certain 
ourse with them. “Rejected” 
Beings” and stiggests that there 
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that we may have a chance of grasp- | 
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Theosophy and Spiritualism, 


‘Brn, Spiritualists will welcome the letter of Mr, ( 
WIS. If co-operative study by the two schools, 
phenomena and of the laws involved, were obtainable, it Wo 
lead to great advantages, Theosophists know much with Me. 
to the occult constitution of man and his relation wit 
unseen universe, with which average Spiritualists are nos 
acquainted ; while Spiritualists have much experience of 
spiritualistic phenomena with regard to which most Theos, 
phists are entirely ignorant. Unfortunately, Theosophy refuse, 
to investigate these phenomena. 

Such “ soreness ” as may exist between the two schools, į 
the result of the “ indiscriminate anathema” which Theos, 
phists apply to the séance room ; mixing up communion and 
materialisation, &c., phenomena indistinguishably, and thy, 
displaying their ignorance of that which they permit themselyes 
to condemn. 

When outsiders who have not studied Theosophy, take upo 
themselves to criticise it unfavourably, Theosophists protes, 
and legitimately so, against the unfairness of such judgments, 
Yet many of them do not hesitate to apply equally unfair ani 
valueless criticism to Spiritualism. Many of those would-\y 
critics actually have no experience of the subject they take upo, 
themselves to condemn. 

If the experiences of both schools could unitedly be brougis 
to bear upon the facts of spirit communion on the one hand, ani 
upon the very diverse and distinct physical phenomena of the 
séance room on the other, no doubt very valuable addition 
to human knowledge would result. But, could perfectly u. 
biassed observers be found, who would be willing to classify th 
facts of observation and then draw deductions therefrom, apar: 
from any preconceived notions? I fear, not. Theosophy hs 
unfortunately become to many, a system carrying authority 
independently of individual verification of the basis on whic, 
the theories advanced, rest. It is a tendency of the huma 
mind to identify itself with whatever system it pursues, and 
sentiment (noble in itself) tends to sway the student from the 
severe path which must be followed wherever it may lead, and, 
irrespective of consequences, in the pursuit of truth. 

Since writing the above I have read the letter signe 
“ Noelle ” (p. 298), and would beg to be allowed to express my 
admiration for the spirit which pervades it. 

We all admire and respect Mrs. Besant, and some of us may 
perhaps venerate the nobility of character which has permeate! 
her life, as we know it. But no one is infallible, and, when 
someone comes forward and publicly condemns a series of 
opinions entertained by others, the latter may be entitled to 
ask on what basis the judgments in question are formulated, 
Spiritualists would certainly be justified in asking Mrs. Besant 
whether the conclusions she publicly expresses with regard to 
Spiritualism are based upon a system of teaching formulated by 
others, and accepted by herself, or upon personal observation 
and study of the phenomena involved. Even in the latter case, 
probably most Spiritualists would consider that many year 
experience of Spiritualism is requisite before anyone can beina 
position to formulate conclusions with regard to the operating 
powers involved. Tt is probably most doubtful whether the 
necessary perceptive faculties can be evolved without contribu: 


' 
ateen, 
of occult 


, tory action on the part of intelligences from the inner spheres, 


and personal realisation of such assistance. 
Questor Lues, 


Spirit Spheres; or, Degrees of Consciousness. 


Sık, —In reply to the query of ‘tJ. S.,” I would say thst 
the spirit spheres referred to by communicating spirits anè 
numbered (first to seventh) by them as indicating their ow? 
relative position therein, signify progressive degrees within the 
astral state. That this must be so is demonstrated by the fat! 
that in the present evolutionary state of the average man, onl 
astral spirits can communicate with him. 

Tt is now recognised that communion is limited by th? 
degree of consciousness functioning in man, and which ci 
consequently, be made to respond to influence from without 
Man’s soular degree of consciousness is discrete or later 
in his present state of development, and consequent!’ 
cannot respond to external stimulus; his self-consciousie 
functions in his astral principle. Spiritual communion mu 
therefore, occur in that principle or degree. The spirits whe 
communicate with the average man, must, therefore, be such # 
are in the astral degree of Being ; or astral plane. 
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“the umerical sub-divisions made in that sphere by certain 
ý ag merely artificial and arbitrary distinctions, self- 
by those controls, probably with the intention of 
ting importance to themselves in that classification. Is 
mi attribute numerical distinctions to the functioning 
‘consciousness in man? Can you classify the various 
os of intelligence expressed in men, by numbers? Then 
such distinctions be made in tho functioning of self- 
jusness in disembodied man ? ? 
o appearances which the surroundings of disembodied 
noes present to these, are ruled entirely by the degree 
sciousness or perception, unfolded within themselves, 
¢ y enduring principle or inner reality of these 
tt it gs remains permanent, the appearances presented 
J mg to the degree of consciousness unfolded in the 
oiver, The seven spheres within the astral state have 
o separate or distinctive objective reality, but are consti- 
by progressive, mental, or subjective states within the 
themselves. 
s is confirmed by the experiences of clairvoyants, in 
whom astral perception has been unfolded while in the body. 
When conscious perception is intro-verted in the sensitive, from 
s by the normal senses, to those of the astral senses, he 
ds himself in relation with the astral plane. He does not go 
t; because it surrounds us now, though unperceived by us. 
metioning of astral perception, however, brings him into 
tion therewith, there and then. It will be noticed, though, 
dairyoyants’ astral experiences are never identical. Why 
1 Because their visions are tinctured and coloured by 
own individual peculiarities and state, which find reflec- 
erein, similarly as occurs in the case of the disincarnated 
spirit. 
hat these communicating spirits are in astral states is 
ble, from the fact that Soular Angels could not commune 
ir own degree of consciousness with man. That degree 
being unfolded in man, he could not respond. It would 
like endeavouring to communicate through a transmitting 
ephone, regulated at a certain pitch or intensity, to a 
telephone, regulated to an intensity of an octave 
Soular Angels can, however, communicate with man by 
yan astral spirib in whom the soular degree may be in an 
onic state, as intermediate ; similarly as a relay is used in 
telegraphy. The communicating telepathic current enters such 
1intermediary-relay, in soular degree of intensity, and passes 
out converted down to astral pitch of intensity, to which pitch 
the astral degree in the sensitive can respond. 
t is probable that the messages received by sensitives are 
nitted by the communicating intelligences, in a mode 
analogous to that known to us as telepathy, or thought trans- 
gion. The thinking capacity of the instrument used will, 
ofore, constitute an absolute limit to the transmitting 
ator, who will not be able to exceed the keyboard of notes 


y intelligence endeavours to attribute to himself, the more 
ful would, I conclude,.be his real superiority. True 
ty need make no claims for recognition. Whenever a 
uses a personal name, that fact in itself infers that he has 
ed beyond the state of personality. When instead of 
: name, a quality signification is used, that probably 
y that the spirit has evolved to a higher state than that of 
he accompanying limitations implied in personality. 
i Questor Lucis. 


Clairvoyant Delineation. 


»—The peculiarities of mediumship are still so little 
tood that any striking anomaly attending the exercise of 
culties is worthy of attention. It may happen that 
suliarity to which I am about to refer, has already been 
and investigated by those competent to deal with such 
8, but if not, I should be pleased to see some explanation 
nture to regard as a curiosity of clairvoyance. 

mt public meeting, at which clairvoyant and psycho- 
monstrations were given by Miss McOreadie, the 
or rather the inspiring intelligence, gave an accurate 
f two deceased friends of mine. The details given 
ntly minute to preclude the possibility of doubt ; 
seemed a strange inversion, the figures were 
anding by a gentleman, who sat almost opposite, 
course, failed to identify the appearances as relating 
“Inthe perplexity of the moment, I remained silent 
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when the inquiry was made whether any person present recog- 
nised the forms ; but on mentioning the fact to the medium at 
the close of the meeting, I was informed that my experience, 
though rare, was not without parallel ; there had been previous 
instances of spirits associated with one person appearing in 
proximity to another, who might happen to be a complete 
stranger. Can this be the regult of some refraction in connec- 
tion with the ‘ visualising ” of the forms, or would it mean that 
the spirits seen chose some other than the usual avenue of 
approach, affording them greater facilities ? 


Canterbury, C, BELLINGHAM, 


Herbert Spencer on the Origin of Religion. 

Sirn,—There are at least four methods used by thinkers in 
the attempt to explain the origin of the religious idea among 
human beings. 

Fivst.—There are those who say man could have no true idea 
of religion, except by a direct inspiration from the personal 
Divine Being. 

Sccond.—There are those who qualify this idea, by teaching 
that man, haying an internal spiritual nature, derives his 
religious ideas by spiritual communion with the Father of all 
Spirit. 

Third.—There are those who would account for natural 
religion by the influence of natural phenomena on the religious 
imagination of mankind. As, for instance, in the unseen power 
of the wind to move and and hend and break trees, or to drive 
the clouds through the sky, or to lash the ocean into fury ; the 
ocean itself in its placid beauty and unbounded expanse, or in its 
fury, filling the mind with awe and wonder. Then there is the 
devouring element of fire, and the genial warmth of the sun, or 
his scorching heat, filling the mind with admiration or fear, 
Then there are the fantastic human forms assumed by clouds or 
by distant mountains ; and there are thunder and lightning as 
if unseen gods were warring in heaven and on earth. 

Lastly, we have the views held by Herbert Spencer, and 
elaborated in some three hundred pages of his ponderous two 
volumes on ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology’; in which, through 
great elaboration and detail, he arrives at the conclusion that 
the origin of all religions can be traced to that ancestor or hero- 
worship common to all savage tribes, andto the Greeks, and 
to the Chinese. He regards the idea of a mental or spiritual 
existence, apart from the organic body, as devoid of all evidence, 
and yet he admits that the belief in ghosts is of all but universal 
prevalence among savage races, and we may add, among all 
civilised races, ancient and modern ; and if you ask, is not this 
universal natural belief at least presumptive evidence that it is 
in harmony with innate ideas, and may be founded on facts, the 
reply is: Certainly not, for it can be shown that the belief in 
ghosts has arisen from the fact that every human being, when in 
moon or sun light, is followed by a shadow, and that these 
shadows are believed by all savages to be their duplicate forms, 
which survive the death of their bodies, and haunt their woods 
and hills and huts; and must for ever be bribed by offerings of 
food and. worshipped as beings of superior power. 

But, granting that the savage idea of ghosts may sometimes 
be thus derived, this only goes to prove that the savage naturally 
believes in a ghostly or spiritual world, and that the instinct is 
innate in the human mind, 

Our author, however, has no belief in such innate ideas, but 
asserts that all human ideas arise from the education received 
from sundry objects of sense, and this he attempts to confirm by 
asserting that, even now, the savage has no general ideas, and he 
concludes that all high and noble views of religion are the result 
of the cultivation of the imagination and understanding, through 
ages of gradual evolution of the ideal. 

To all this I would object that I cannot conceive the idea of 
any evolution in mind or in matter, unless there be in nature a 
spiritual substance en rapport with a pre-existing reality, 
higher than itself, by which, and toward which, the evolution 
ascends, 

For why should the savage imagine his shadow to be his 
spiritual and immortal self, unless the spiritual instinct be 
innate? And why are all children and all savages, as well as 
nearly all human beings, more or less afraid of the darkness, as 
containing, hidden in itself, a supernatural something? For dogs 
and sheep and oxen, having no spiritual nature, have no such 
fears. Or why are superstitious ideas so common, even among 
hard sceptics ? 

It is true, as Herbert Spencer says, that the degraded savage 
has almost no imagination or faculty of generalisation ; but the 
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paper upon the Hindu religion, Visitors 
tation of eard.—A.R.V., Hon. See. 


23, Dev BR a Forest Hirr. — On Sunday j,,, 

. Dale, after reading 1 Corinthians, xiv., gave a Very poA, 
tive lecture on ‘Spiritual Gifts and Te achings, ” at tan 
which questions were put, and ably dealt with by the 
Sunday next, at 7 p.m., Mr. Charles par Segion 5 Thora t 
8 p.m., Mrs. Bliss, clairvoyance ; tickets.—J. B. 

ldi, ÜRCHARD-ROAD, ASKEW-ROAD, SHEPHERD’s Br SH, Ņ 
Sunday’s service was well attended, numerous inyuirers Pi 

In the absence of Mrs. Spring Mrs. Mason's mẹ 

gave us clairvoyant descriptions of spirit friends present, 
Miss Mason sang a 

accompanied on the organ by Miss Crump. 
7 F. Challis; Tuesday, 
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7 pm, Mr. 
Mason ; July 8th, Mr. Norton.—J. 

Sr. MARYLEBONE ÅSSOCIATION, SPIRITUAL HALL, 86, Ẹ 
STREET, St. MARYLEBONE, W.—We had excellent meetin» 
Sunday with Mrs. Craven (of Leeds). In the mor 
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“Tra 
which was much appreciated. The evening was devote, | 
answering questions, and very good work was done. X, l 
Sunday, at 7 p.m., annual meeting. Among the speaker y 
be Miss Rowan Vincent, Miss Porter, Messrs. T. Everitt, W > 
Cooper, A. J. Sutton, and J. Edwards. —L.H.R. 
STRATFORD SOCIETY or Sprrrrvauists, Worxmay’s Hy, 
West HAM-LANE, STRATFORD, E.— Meetings free, every Suni, 
7 o'clock. On Sunday last, Dr. Reynolds gavea om 
statement of his views as to what constituted satisfac 
evidence, and explained the difference between Spiri 
and popular theology. Mr. Savage—although very unw 
gave his opinions in regard to the responsibility of Spirit 
hoping that all who knew the truth would come forwa 
help the workers. Our excursion is to Theydon Bois 
1th. Particulars later. Mr. J. Veitch will 
platform next Sunday.—J. Raixsow. 
Cuerstow Hatt, HIGH-STREET, Pecknaw.— Mr. J. Hum. 
phreys gave some ‘‘ Inspirational Thoughts” and personal a. 
periences on Sunday last. He forcibly explained how outway 
ordinances and grand edifices for worship did not bring w 
nearer to God. It was the pure heart wherein God dwelt, æi 
according to the fitness of the tabernacle to receive the Hoy 
Spirit, so would the divine in man manifest itself. If we failed: 
hold communion with the Great Spirit, we were not uw 
Spiritualists. Miss L. Gambrill’s clairvoyance was apprec 
several accurate delineations being given. Sunday next, Mx 
Bliss ; Tuesdays, free magnetic healing.—J. T. Avpy. 
reeks Masontc Harr, CAMBERWELL New-roan—s 
Sunday Messrs. Long, Payne, Boddington, and Miss Boddin: 
ton spoke, with the object of combating the prevalent ides u 
Christian theologians that Spiritualism is of Satanic origi 
Many of the teachings of spirits were set forth and comma 
upon, such as individual responsibility, our relationship 
our fellows, &c., with the certainty of retribution, from w 
there is no means of escape, for evil doers. The result thi 
must follow a knowledge of the truthfulness of these teachings 
fostering, as they do, high moral conduct, must be obvious to 
the most casual inquirer, and as Jesus is reputed to have sail, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them; can a man gathel 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” let those who are his 
pe rofessed followers apply this infallible test to the works ¢ 
piritualism, and be not unmindful of Gamaliel’s advic 
to the council, and beware ‘‘ lest haply ye be found eva 
to fight against God.”—The seventh “annual excursiol 
of the mission will be held on Monday, July 2nd, when we shill 
ourney to Ashtead Woods, Surrey, by train from Denman 
ise Station (L. R. and S. C. Railway) at 9 a.m. ; returning 
from Ashtead at 7.30 a.m. All friends are heartilyinvited tè | 
spend a day in the country with us, Spiritual circles will be 
held during the day, and a happy time is confidently expected. 
Tickets, return fare (including tea), adults 2s. 6d., chilires 
is. 3d., to be obtained on Sunday evening at the Sumy 


Masonic Hall ; or of Mr. Long, 35, Station- road, Camberwell — 
| C. M. Payne, "Hon. Sec. 
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| Natronat FEDERATION or Sprerrvaisrs.—The fifth an 

in connection with the National Federation, Wi" 

l at Darwen, on Sunday, July Ist. We hope to § give 

art of the proceedings in next week’s ‘Lieur.’ 
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